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THE INVISIBILITY OF GOD. 


The Lord said that he would dwell in the thick darkngss.—1 Kines var: 12. 


Tue first fact which shows that there is in all men a religious 
instinct, is the universal conviction of an Invisible Power. The 
idea of God, however derived, has extended far as the human 
race. Despite the ignorance and degradation in which a large 
part of mankind have been sunk, that belief, the germ of all re- 
igious faith and worship, has perpetuated itself through the dark- 
est ages and the most barbarous nations. 

But wHeERE is God? All men believe in him; yet “no man 
hath seen God at any time.” We discover no huge, mysterious 
form sweeping through the sky. We hear no voice speaking 
from the cloud. We call upon Him, with loud cries and pray- 

* ers, to manifest his presence ; but our voices seem to float away, 
and lose themselves in the eternal silence. In the anguish of 
disappointment, man begins to waver in uncertainty. to doubt his 
first convictions, and sometimes, in despair, sinks back into total 
unbelief. 

Certainly here is a great mystery, and it seems to grow 
darker and darker. The more palpable becomes the fact of 
God’s existence, the greater is the wonder that he should have 
departed from all sight and hearing of his creatures. Every 
thing leads to this great mystery—Gop. He is every where 
present, but we ‘cannot see him}; acting in all, but we cannot 
detect him. He retires behind his works. 

Nor in history has God ever come forth from this darkness. 
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He has created the world, and sustained it for six thousand 
years, yet not once has he permitted man to behold him face to 
face. He appeared to Jacob in a dream, but it was at the to 
of a ladder far receding into heaven. Moses heard his voice from 
the burning bush, but the eyes of the pious Hebrew were dazzled 
by flame. He descended on Sinai to give his law, but thick 
clouds closed around the mountain’s breast. Thus he was 
enfolded whenever he approached the earth. ‘ He bowed the 
heavens, and came down; and darkness was under his feet. 
He made darkness his secret place; his pavilion round about 
him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies.” At the 
transfiguration of Christ, the silence of heaven was again 
broken, but the voice came from an overshadowing cloud. 

As the person of the Deity is studiously kept out of sight, so 
attributes are veiled, and his agency silent. The power of 
Almighty is indeed attested by the everlasting monuments 

of creation; yet not in the earth nor heaven do we behold all 
of God. “ Lo, these are parts of his ways; but how little a por- 
tion is heard of him; but the thunder of his power who can un- 
derstand?” Seldom is that power exhibited in a startling or 
terrific form. Here and there, a voice of thunder or an eye of 
lightning, discover the mighty force that is working behind the 
universe. But commonly man is left to take his course through 
life undisturbed. If, for a moment, convulsed nature awakens 
an instinctive awe, soon the sun chases away the storm, and the 
alarmed spirit relapses into its quiet atheism. 

The same obscurity rests on all that passes in the mind of God. 
His counsels are wrapped in inscrutable mystery. Often human 
curiosity tries to penetrate the secret designs of Heaven, and 
thus to solve the mystery of our own destiny. But the darkness 
of the subject baffles every inquiry. All events are at his dis- 

osal, yet not one of them can man foretell. He holds our breath 
in his hands, yet lisps not a word of the time we are to live or 
die. The future is all light to him, but it is all dark to us. 

Even the administration of justice seems slow and obscure. 
So astounded are we at the frequent prostration of virtue, and 
the triumph of wrong, that we sometimes doubt if there be a 
moral Governor of the world. The long delay of punishment 
exposes the Supreme Judge to ceaseless murmurs and complaint. 
Yet he hastens not to vindicate his name. 

This studied concealment and mystery perplex us. We are 
fond of accounting for the actions of superior beings by such 
motives as we find in our own breasts. But this impenetrable 
reserve and silence is so contrary to that ostentation in man 
which eagerly vaunts his power, that our philosophy is at fault. 
Besides, so many objects might be secured by a more direct 
manifestation of the Almighty. How would the faith of good 
men be fortified! Oppressed virtue would be raised out of the 
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dust, and impiety awed from the world. So men reason, and 
they often wonder that God does not give to every man a direct 
revelation, which should leave no room for doubt, and work 
miracles to enlighten every age. 

But God’s ways are not like ours. While men speculate con- 
cerning him, he keeps hid within the veil, retiring into the re- 
cesses of his own eternity, beyond the utmost stretch of human 
thought. There, in those shadowy realms withdrawn, within the 
temple of eternal silence, overhung by the canopy of everlasting 
night, stands the throne of God. 

It would be presumption to attempt to penetrate this thick 
darkness where God dwells. We would not even form an ima- 
gination of the person of the Deity; nor would we Pry too 
curiously into His designs concerning us. Leaving this fruitless 
search, we would more reverently seek to satisfy the devout 
mind, by pointing out several reasons why God thus withdraws 
from his creatures. 

I. One object evidently was to discountenance idolatry. 

Educated as we have been in the Divine unity and perfection, 
it is hardly credible with what infinite labor that simple faith 
was established in the world. But, in truth, clear, spiritual con- 
— of God are among the last attainments of the human 
mind. 

When the intelligence of man first opened to a world of won- 
ders, its impulse was to ascribe every thing to a supernatural 
agency, and to people the universe with divinities. The simple 
child of nature beheld with awe phenomena which he could 
not explain. He saw action in a thousand instances where there 
was no visible actor. He inferred, therefore, that the world was 
animated by invisible agents, by spirits, by divinities. Thus 
he deified almost every living thing. Every spot of interest had 
its divinity. There was a god of the valleys, and a god of the 
hills, and some lesser divinity for almost every grove and stream. 

After this childhood of the world—this age of poetry, and 
simple, wondering faith—comes an age of philosophy. Men 
begin to speculate, to generalize, to form abstractions, to talk of 
necessity, of fate, and the laws of nature. From the extreme 
of idol worship the mind passes to the extreme of unbelief. Idol- 
atry and atheism are the two poles of human thought. Between 
this action and reaction of the human mind, it is the business 
of Revelation to guide man to the true knowledge of God. 

It was the special work of Judaism to expel the crowd of 
heathen divinities, and to substitute the worship of Jehovah 
alone. 

We cannot understand how great is the fascination of idol- 
atry, where it has seized strong hold of the imagination of a peo- 
ple. It took a course of ages, and the several national calamities, 
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to break the strange charm among the Jews themselves. It was 
never effectually done until afier a punishment of seventy years’ 
captivity in Babylon. So the pagan nations of our own da 
may be shown the absurdity of their religions; yet with what 
astonishing tenacity do they cling to their ancient systems of idol 
worship ! 

Now, to replace these multitudinous deities by the altars of the 
one living and true God, it is almost necessary that he should 
be unseen. A visible manifestation would inevitably suggest 
the idea of a local Deity, not of a Being every where present, 
The place of his apparition would be invested with superstitious 
sanctity, and the form in which he appeared would become an 
object of idolatry. Therefore, to guard against. such unworthy 
conceptions, the Divine Being has hidden in impenetrable ob- 
scurity, and forbidden his creatures even to make an. image of 
himselt. 

Thus only can we conceive of the greatness of God. Eve 
visible form is measured by sight. It is only as God is invisible 
that he can be illimitable. To give to the Deity the bounds of 
visibility would impose a restraint on our devout conceptions. 
The idea of God would shut down like a solid firmament, re- 
pressing the soul from soaring into infinity. 

Hence visible deities, however gigantic and imposing to the 
eye, are enormous weights upon the human mind. Spirit is 
turned into matter; the object of worship appeals directly to 
the senses, but it has no longer power over the imagination. .A 
religion may thus be rendered permanent, but it cannot expand 
with the mind. Its ideas are all rigid as its gods of stone. They 
restrict thought, binding it down to deadness of faith, and 
formality in worship. Thus, for example, Hindooism is a petri- 
fied religion ; and = it weighs down the life of India! The 
characteristic of the Hindoo mind is immobility. It is like the 
civilization of China, a motionless Dead Sea. Not a wave, nota 
ripple, crosses its surface. 

he spirituality of God lifts up this crushing weight, and gives 
to the human intellect infinite elasticity and scope. Our God is 
by no bounds confined ; at once, ‘in heaven,” ‘in hell,’”’ and 
far as fly ‘the —_ of the morning.”” Thus, ever vanishing 
and reappearing, he keeps beyond our thought; and when men 
think to have reached the limits of his being, he darts away 
into the abysses of the universe, that the mind may stretch far- 
ther and enlarge itself in the attempt to find its Creator. 

True, it is more difficult to apprehend this Omnipotent Being 
than to look on a huge idol. It requires reflection to conceive of | 
a spiritual object of worship, while the visible Divinity requires 
none. But how much more quickening is this view when ac- 
quired! Instead of an enthroned monarch, present to the eye, 
and finite like ourselves, we have a Power, illimitable as ‘ the 
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vast and wandering air,” rolling through all things, and giving 
life to universal nature. 

The march of the human race is slow. For centuries has 
mankind struggled towards this great truth, that there is but one 
God for all worlds. But it was worth the labor of thousands of 
years to establish this faith immovably in the human mind. The 
unity of God is in religion and philosophy, what the Copernican 
System is in astronomy. It gives order to all man’s knowledge. 
Here he attains the summit from which he can overlook the 
universe. 

II. God is partially concealed, so as not to overpower ‘the 


_ human mind; yet he is partially discovered, so as to -excite 


its attention and wonder, and thus lead it to seek after him. 

Man is born in ignorance. He begins with limited ideas and 
sensible objects, and gropes his way forward. The intellect, 
like the body, at first must creep. The child must have his 
crude conceptions, and pass years in attaining to intellectual 
manhood. The first danger to be avoided is that of overpower- 
ing his little mind by too fast and vivid communications. All 
wise education is tolerant of weakness,and condescends to igno- 
rance. At first, a dim and faint outline of truth is better than 
the full, broad reality. When a blind eye is opened, it must be 
kept in a shaded room, and the light be admitted gradually. ‘So, 
too much knowledge is as dangerous as too little. Many a feeble 
mind is seriously injured by being brought suddenly into connec- 
tion with a strong one. The weaker intellect is wholly crushed 
by the power of the giant. Its individuality is destroyed. Such 
would be the effect of bringing the human mind into too close 
contact with the mind of God. . 

Even for the purpose of studying the Divine Being, it is better 
that a wide distance intervene between us. We cannot look 
steadily at the sun. That luminary, which now revives the 
earth by his warmth, if brought nearer, would destroy all life 
on the globe. He has to be placed at a distance of ninety-six 
millions of miles, lest his burning rays should set fire to our 
planet. So God stands afar off in the heavens, and shines with 
distant and softened light. 

The heart that craves the support of religion, and begins to 
rope after its Creator,.is oppressed by this want of clear know- 
edge. The firmament is starless, and the earth rests under it 

in silence and in gloom. 

But while we seem thus to be left alone in the night, we find 
enon, that in this darkened universe there is a twilight 
rightening into dawn. We soon discover a power which, b 
the very silence and secresy of its operations, arrests and fasci- 
nates the mind that loves to watch nature in her course. A man 
with any faculty of observation can hardly open his eyes, and 
not be made conscious that there is an invisible agency abroad. 
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The world is full of life. Animated beings dart through the air 
and the waters. The conviction of a great soul of the world 
steals into the mind like the sense of beauty. It is not the result 
of a process of reasoning so much as an intuitive sentiment. 
Even unbelief whispers, with hushed voice, 


“The awful shadow of some unseen Power, 
Floats, though unseen, among us.”* 


Thus God’s revelations are all gentle : he does not force himself 
upon the mind. His object is not to dazzle us with his glory. 
‘He holdeth back the face of his throne, and spreadeth a cloud 
upon it.” He does not illumine the world with blazing comets, 
but with the mild splendors of morning and evening ; with the 
sun by day, and the moon by night. So unobtrusive is God’s 
goodness. But this delicate and tender agency is more touching 
to a devout spirit than would be miracles and voices from hea- 
ven, because it enters the mind softly and peacefully. Miracles 
and visions might startle us; but they could not furnish such 
food for silent meditation and gratitude. 

III. The darkness which envelops the Divine Beingwas de- 
signed to inspire a religious feeling of mystery and awe, and 
thus to keep the mind in an attitude of adoration. 

Nature is full of mysteries, and therefore religion, whic 
treats of the highest objects in nature, which, in fact, is a natu- 
ral history of the invisible world, must include mysteries also. 
Men find fault with this obscurity. But what would they have ? 
A religion without mystery? Then they will have one that is 
not true and divine. All that is real and living shoots down into 
the realm of mystery. 

The most obscure subject in the universe is the Supreme Being. 
The mode of God’s existence, like the vital principle in nature, 
escapes all research or analysis. Nor does religion dispel this 
obscurity. The flashes of Revelation only make visible the 
deeper abysses of the Godhead. The form in which the Divine 
Presence was symbolized in the Shekinah, and in that inner 
shrine called the Holy of Holies, was such as to give the wor- 
shipper the idea of mystery—of a Being distant and unap- 
proachable. So in the New Testament God is offered to human 
worship as “the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords; who only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
light which no man can approach unto ; whom no man hath seen, 
nor can-see.”’ 

But does this infinitude of God prevent our affection or wor- 
ship? No more than the mysteries of the material world prevent 
our enjoyment of nature. On the contrary, it heightens every 
religious feeling. Were all mystery dissipated from the earth, 





* Shelley’s Hymn te Intellectual Beauty. 
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half its beauty would be gone. Its brightness would cease to 
charm the eye, if not relieved by shadows. So in religion. The 
mind loves to lose itself in mystery and gloom. The most strik- 
ing of sacred objects, like the veil in the ancient temple, are sub- 
lime, not for what they are, but for what they suggest. “The 
object of our worship must verge away into the unknown. Could 
we once scale heaven, and comprehend the Infinite, our devotion 
would come to a pause. 

Is it said, Then in the future world our adoration of God will 
cease, as we enter his presence? I answer, No; for as we learn 
more of the Divine Being, we shall find constantly new wonders 
to explore. Were it possible ever to comprehend God utterly, 
then, indeed, our religious awe would abate. But his immen- 
sity admits of no complete apprehension, any more than the 
beginning of eternity, or the limits of space. The farther we go» 
the more we shall wonder and adore. Newton worshipped his 
Creator more profoundly than was possible for an ignorant man ; 
and archangels bend lower, the nearer they approach the throne. 

This obscurity of the Divine nature is made apparent to teach 
man, in approaching God, to worship rather than to speculate. 
It bids him be modest in his religious inquiries, for that his 
Maker transcends his feeble thought. Thus it checks familiarity ; 
it rebukes the impertinence of philosophy. 

It is a question whether the habit of speculating so freely on 
the Divine nature has not extinguished much of” the spirit of 
adoration. Men discuss their Creator as if he were but a curi- 
ous subject of metaphysical inquiry. . 

This shallow and self-confident spirit, which thinks to com- 
pass even God in its systems; to analyze the faculties of his 
mind, and to assign the limitations of his power, is deadening 
to the very spirit of religion. Men may as well paint the Deity 
on canvas, or carve him into a statue, like a pagan god, as to 
circumscribe him with their definitions. While the reverent 
study of the Creator deepens the feeling of awe, this subtle 
philosophizing is unfriendly to that prostration of soul demanded 
in religious worship. Rationalism never inspires awe, or bows 
its disciples in adoration. h: 

Now the spirit of worship is the fountain of all sublime emo- 
tions or efforts. It is only when the soul is penetrated with @ 
sense of something infinitely above its own poor, weak nature, 
that it is inspired with enthusiasm for either natural or moral 
beauty. Thus, whatever kills the spirit of adoration—whether 
materialism in philosophy, or rationalism in religion—is ulti- 
mately as fatal te art and poetry as it is to whatever is heroic 
and devoted in the human Bsr ho - 

It is worthy of remark that there is no attempt in the Bible to 
relieve philosophic doubts. Whatever concerns our duty is dis- 
tinctly revealed, but nothing to gratify curiosity. The proud 
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skeptic may go away as wise as he came. Let him ask for 
wisdom .from that human reason which he adores. Here the 
ras ciresion to the seeker after truth is to become as a little 
child, ° 

is dimness of revelation itself is a perpetual embarrassment 
to timid minds. They pine for more startling and decisive proofs 
of what God has spoken, and wonder that he should leave any 
obscurity resting on his Word. But they expect too much from 
Revelation. Its light is not like the full day, shining into every 
sequestered glen, but rather a pale twilight, only throwing on 
the earth the mighty shadows of the mountains.’ Many things 
in religion are purposely left half explained. The very doubts 
they excite constitute a part of our life’s discipline. It were 
easy for God, by more direct interpositions, to produce an inten- 
sity of conviction which should for ever exclude doubt. But 
then there could be no submission of the natural infidelity of the 
mind to a simple reliance on his truth. Perfect knowledge 
would leave no room for believing. It is only in the temperate 
zone—the region of alternate warmth and cold—grows the , 
beautiful flower of Faith. ' . 

IV. The darkness of God’s providence is designed to exer- 
cise our religious trust. 

We live under a dispensation of mingled light and shadow. 
Night follows day, and death succeeds to life. God’s face is 
like the sun shining through clouds. There are in nature tokens 
of kindness, and yet there are, apparently, marks of anger. 
The*globe is torn by earthquakes and volcanoes, and the air 
moansand shrieks in tempests. Our life is a labyrinth; it has 
a plan, but God alone can read it. Through this maze no man 
can see his way. 

Yet God gives us confidence to plunge into this dark futurity 
by what he indicates to us of his own character. He shows us, 
not our destiny, but the nature of him who is to decide it. 
Though we know not what course our life is to take, yet we 
receive such proofs of the affection of a Father in heaven, that 
we may be reassured. We see not the hand that leads us on, 

st we experience a constant care from an invisible source. 

times, indeed; there is a more palpable interposition for our 

safe We are startled by what seems a supernatural event; 
a miraculous deliverance from danger or from sudden death. 
The relief is so instantaneous, that it pierces the gloom like a 
flash of lightning from the midnight sky. Instantly all is dark 
again. But that regi illumination shows us that God is 
present in the night as in the day, and that he forgets not the 
most helpless of his creatures. 
gut, ordinarily, the Divine goodness is rather intimated by 
daily benefits, descending like the dew, than forced upon us by 
sudden breaks and interruptions of nature. God refrains from 
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divulging his secret agency, to throw us upon believing, If he 
should interpose visibly in every emergency of life, where would 
be the virtue or the blessedness of faith? No, when we reach the 
limit of our sight, we must trust. We are to rest our securityvon 
the immutable basis of the divine character. Many answer that 
they will believe when they see, and hold their confidenge in sus- 
pense, until an event on which their hopes hang has transpired. 
But this is absolute impiety. If there be a God, and if his nature 
be justice and goodness, surely we can leave our fate at his dis- 
posal. We may not be sanguine as to particular events, but we 
should not doubt that his almighty will is better than our wayward 
passions. ' _ 
__ This strong faith produces a submission as absolute as that of 
fatalism, yet unmixed with sorrow or despair. It is not the sullen 
gloom of the Mussulman, who sinks down and dies without a 
struggle. It is a resignation as cheerful as it is complete. 
Unbounded confidence in God quiets every emotion of sadness 
or discontent. This is not ignorant credulity. To believe is true 
wisdom. A life of faith is as far above that of mere philosophy 
"as a life of reason is above that of sense. This is the highest 
point to which religion carries man, where his will and his being 
are lost in God. I love the Bible for teaching me this virtue of 
absolute submission ; I love that voice which thunders out of the 
cloud, ‘ Be still, and know that Iam God ;’”’ Ilove Jesus Christ 
for that great example of resignation when he said, ‘* Not my will, 
but thine be done.” 4 

V. Yet another reason why God withdraws himself from men, 
is to leave them perfectly free, to furnish a better opportunity for 
the development of character. ae 

This is a world of probation. Every influence is excluded , 
which could impair the trial. For this reason, God does not per- 
mit his own presence to embarrass the conduct of his creatures. 
Men cannot act out themselves under the influence of fear. If 
they were every moment apprised of the presence of their Judge, 
they would be placed under a restraint ; they could not show 
what were their true characters. ey: 

That such would be the effect of a more direct vision of the%, 
Almighty, appears from those instances in which mortals have 
caught a glimpse of the light within the veil. Such terror has’ 
seized them as to overpower reflection, and almost to take away 
life. Thus, when that-mysterious cloud rested upon the head of 
Sinai, “All the people saw the thunderings and the lightnings, 
and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking; and 
when the people saw it, they removed, and stood afar off. And 
they said unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will hear; bute 
let not God speak with us, lest we die.” 

Knowing that such would always be the effect, and that his 
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presence, if it did not call forth a willing, would force a hypo- 
critical obedience, God averts his face. He leaves man to plan 
and plot without restraint. One bend of that awful eye would 
cause the earth to tremble, but it is turned away. 

Just enough is revealed to keep the mind in an attitude of 
expectation, yet not enough to paralyze it with fear. The working 
of unseen power always stirs in us an emotion of awe. The dark 
cloud where the thunderbolt slumbers, the lull of volcanic fires, 
the calm of the ocean, suggest the ideas of omnipotent energies in 
repose. Like these immense forces of nature, the power of God 
in governing the world is held in abeyance ; because, if manifested 
in a sudden and terrific form, the proper feeling of awe would be 
swallowed up in the stronger emotion of terror. 

For the same reason, the future is enveloped in obscurity, that, 
while it gives exercise to faith, it may keep expectation awake. 
In the movements of Providence there is an uncertainty which 
stimulates fidelity. God knows when we are to die, but he will 
not tell us. Death, at last, takes us all by surprise. It stops not 
for us to finish our plans of life. This is to warn us to be “ always 
ready.” 

It is to discover more completely the character of bad men that 
their punishment is delayed. God has manifested his displeasure 
against all evil, and his general purpose of retribution. But he 
tells no man the day of his execution ; he even suffers the fool- 
hardy to delude themselves with the idea of impunity. Every day 
we behold, on the great stage of the world, gigantic and success- 
ful crime. But not all human guilt can provoke him to anticipate 
the hour of judgment. God is patient because he is eternal. Yet 
he has not abandoned the earth to the wicked ; he is not deaf to 
the. cries of the poor and the oppressed ; his own time is fixed 
when he will lift up the sorrowful, and bring down the proud. 
As the canvas of history unrolls, we shall find that the short 
triumph of evil but gives a deeper bitterness to its fall. 

This subject, therefore, the invisibility of God, though appa- 
rently obscure and remote from any human interest, comes forth 
at last with a fearful warning to the guilty, but with encourage- 
ment to the good to hope and believe to the last extremity. 

Let no man presume to sin because God has retired from 
the scene, or because he defers punishment. The very fact that 
you behold not your Maker should make you watchful. An invisi- 

le Being cannot be guarded against ; an unseen Spirit may be 
every where present, and watch men even in their places of con- 
cealmeat. Thus, God hears the blasphemies of the wicked, as 
well as the prayers of the righteous. Do not dream that you may 
finally escape, because you see no avenue by which punishment 
can reach you. Who knows where the lightning will strike, or 
from what cloud it will dart to the earth? God’s messengers are 
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every where. Still, but deadly as the pestilence, they fly abroad 
on the wind ; disease floats in the heat of summer noon, as in the 
damps of midnight. Who knows when the angel of death has his 
foot on the threshold? Then be not confident: ‘ Boast not of 
to-morrow.” 

What an hour will be that of death for unbelief; for hardened 
villany, incredulous of futurity, and disdaining the cowardly fear 
of retribution ; for the base, bad man ; for the impious wretch who 
has defied his Maker! What a moment will that be which raises 
the curtain between the visible and invisible worlds ! 

An Atheist comes to the close of life, still proud, and resolved 
to die as he has lived. He seems to stand on the brink of a preci- 
pice, which shoots down to a bottomless depth. Dense, chilling 


mists roll upward from the gulf. He owns the dismal uncer- 
tainty of his doom— 


“T stoop into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud.” 


But suddenly that ocean of darkness lifts, and behold! a prospect 
more dreadful than annihilation! From the distant horizon 
comes, rushing like a sun, that great and terrible Being whose 
existence this miserable man has denied ; God is at last revealed 
to the view of the disembodied spirit. From that presence there 
is now no escape. ‘ There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, 
where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves.” Then 
shall they long to die, and death shall flee from them. 

But to every good man we can'say with confidence, Have faith 
in God ; his ways are dark, but they are not unjust; he is secret, 
but he is not unkind; ** Clouds and darkness are round about 
him, but righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne.” 

The greatest happiness in life is to have a strong religious faith. 
This you are to cultivate. From what is seen, believe in what is 
unseen. If temptation assail your virtue or piety, ‘ endure, as 
seeing Him who 1s invisible ;” if sudden darkness comes over the 
earth, still look upward, and you may see the pillar of cloud 
slowly turning to a column of fire. 

The reasoning which we have applied to the mysterious nature 
and providence of God will apply to the spiritual world. That 
is invisible. We reach out our hands, but we cannot touch it; 
we strain our eyes, but we cannot see it; we call on the dead to 
speak, or give some sign of recognition, but all is still ; spirits 
whisper to each other, and are silent. Where, then, is the world 
of souls ? 

Thoughtful minds, in all ages, have fallen into deep melancholy 
while pondering on the mystery of death and the darkness of 
their fate. Struggling with the uncertainties of their situation, and 
impatient to resolve the mysteries of existence, they have some- 
times longed to burst asunder the bond of life, and thus at once 
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to terminate their perplexities. Plato thought that a philosophic 
mind must await with eagerness the moment of death. It seems, 
indeed, impossible to restrain human curiosity to this side the 
grave. Men have tried every means to penetrate the invisible 
world ; they have interrogated dreams and ghosts; they have 
studied astrology to read their destiny in the stars; they have 
spent whole lives in poring over magic, to learn nature’s great 
secret—the essence of life, and the power of prolonging it at will. 
But death has still come to cut short their imagined immortality. 

The gospel has brought life and immortality to light; but it 
does not, therefore, clear up all mystery in regard to a future state. 
We still see through a glass darkly. The coming life is to this 
as the night to the day. Religion only scatters gleams of light 
over the firmament, like stars shining through the universal night 
of death. In its revelations of futurity, it manifests a wise reserve. 
The wisdom of God is as apparent in what he conceals as in what 
he discloses. Had the Scriptures gone into minute details, and 
laid bare all the secrets of heaven and hell, they would have 
brought suspicion on their credibility. It is a mark of impostors 
that they talk extravagantly of the future and the invisible ; but 
the Bible is not a book of marvels. It speaks in brief, but signifi- 
cant sentences. ‘It is appointed unto men once to die, but after 
this the judgment.” ‘ The things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.”” But what we are 
to experience in that endless life of holiness and peace, or of 
passion and of wo, it will be time enough to discover when we 
enter upon it. 

Be not impatient to know the secrets of the invisible world. 
Soon enough will that awful morning rise. Were those scenes 
now to burst upon our vision, we should be overwhelmed. It is 
better that that land should be for a time unknown. We must 
live by faith. We know the goodness of God, and are sure of 
immortality. Here our knowledge ends. For the rest, we must 
wait the great revealer, Death. That, indeed, will be the moment 
when our eyes shall be opened ; then we shall wake as from a 
troubled dream ; then we shall know all. O sacred death! which 
shall deliver us from the darkness and mystery which encompass 
our life ; from perplexity, and doubt, and fear! 

In that hour, if you have lived a life worthy of a man and a 
Christian ; if you have tried to do your duty faithfully as a 
member of the great human family, you may depart in peace ; 
you can commit yourself to God, trusting in the great provision 
which he has made for the forgiveness of sin; you may await 
the future with confidence. No hidden laws will be discovered 
to interrupt the happiness of virtue; no unseen power will blast 
your hopes ; you will have a protector in that invisible God, who 
reigns not only over this mortal state, but over the regions of 
futurity ; who is Lord both of the dead and the living. 
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THE BURIED SEED-CORN ; OR LIFE FROM DEATH. 


“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit."—Joun xu. 24. 


Ir was on the eve of that dread consummation to which our 
Lord had ever been looking forward with an intense, and often 
with an agonizing interest, that he stood in the temple surrounded 
by an excited crowd, eager to see and hear the wonderful being 
whose mighty deeds had just now reached a glorious climax in 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead. His fame had then at- 
tained its height. The dead he had raised before ; but the miracle 
at Bethany transcended every previous one, in the fact that it 
was performed four days after death. All suspicion of mistake 
or deception was removed, and the stupendous power of the mir- 
acle stood forth to the conviction and astonishment of the nation. 
From that moment the popular admiration became all but univer- 
sal. Even the rulers and Pharisees were obliged to confess that 
“the world had gone after him.”” When he entered Jerusalem, 
the whole city was moved at his coming; and his faithful dis- 
ciples must have felt that the hour of his triumph was at hand. 
No doubt their enthusiastic imaginations already figured the scene 
of his coronation as King of the Jews and Lael of the world. 
Even before this, their ambition had been busy in appropriating 
to themselves the highest seats of power and dignity under their 
royal Master. And now, they questioned not, the time was come 
for the realization of their aspiring hopes. The moment had 
arrived when he was to arise in his majesty and restore the king- 
dom again to Israel. 

Jesus also felt that the moment was at hand when the long 
night of his adversity would end in a day of honor—when his re- 
er would be turned to praise. ‘ ‘The hour is come,” said 

e, ‘ that the Son of man should be glorified.” But the glory he 
anticipated was not the glory his disciples expected. He was 
not dazzled or elated by the applause he received. The glory of 
which he spoke was not predicated on the present tide of popu- 
larity, which seemed destined to raise him to the highest politi- 
cal and religious honors. He knew that tide would set back ere 
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long, and abandon him to the fury of his enemies. Nor was it 
temporal glory at all he had in view: far other scenes lay in his 
eye. It was no joy of earth he set beforehim; no carnal triumph. 
The glorification to which he alluded was to be realized in the 
loss of all worldly greatness ; yea, in the lowest depths of degra- 
dation and suffering. It was to be found, not upon a throne, but 
upon the cross ; or, at least, it was by such experience alone that 
he was to reach the scene of his glory. This is evident from the 
words of the text which immediately follow the words just 
quoted respecting the hour of his ae * Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
Our Lord, foreseeing the disappointment of his disciples when 
they should witness his crucifixion and death instead of his ele- 
vation to regal state and power, made provision for their comfort 
in advance, by assuring them that this dark and dreadful chap- 
ter in his history was indispensable to that great and blessed 
result which he came on earth to accomplish. It was not an un- 
foreseen accident; it was not an incidental loss—but a necessary 
part of his mediatorial work. It behooved him thus to suffer. 
Indeed, without the suffering, he could not gain the joy; without 
the shame, he could not win the glory. As the seed-corn cannot 
produce the plant unless it first undergo a species of vegetable 
decomposition, so he could not be glorified unless he first suffered 
an ignominious death, and descended to a malefactor’s grave. 
When, therefore, the disciples should see their Lord suspended 
on the cross, or laid in the tomb, they need not be cast down, as 
though all their hopes were for ever extinguished. On the con- 
trary, they should reflect, for their comfort, that this lowest step 
in the process of humiliation is essential to the accomplishment 
of that ascending series of triumphs which is to terminate in his 
coronation at the right hand of God. 

But while Jesus thus graciously provided for the consolation of 
his followers in their approaching hour of tribulation, he at the 
same time uttered a truth of vital importance to the Christian 
system, and universal in its bearings upon the actionsof men. It 
is a clear and unambiguous announcement of the fundamental 
principle of human redemption. The death of Christ is here set 
forth in no subordinate relation to his mediatorial work. It holds 
a primary position. Death enters into the essential elements of 
his expiation. He suffered this consequence of sin, not because 
it lay in his way, but he chose this way because it led to death. 
The mouldering and partial decay of the seed is not an unim- 
portant accident in the process of germination. On the contrary, 
it is indispensable to reproduction. It is put into the ground to 
the very end that it may die, and so live again. ‘ Except it fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth 
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forth much fruit.” The death of Christ sustains a similar rela- 
tion to the work of redemption. If he had not died, no benefit 
whatever would have resulted from his mission ; but, inasmuch 
as he did experience dissolution, a glorious harvest of blessings 
hasbeen gathered inconsequence. This event, then, is the great, 
central fact of his history. Here was concentrated the bitterest 
dregs of the cup which was given him to drink; this was the: 
agony that pressed him to the earth in Gethsemane, that “ wrung 
his bosom’s core,’ and forced the bloody sweat. It was all con- 
nected with the final death-scene. Every thing pointed to the 
sacrifice on the cross as the all-absorbing fact of Christianity. To 
this referred the unconscious prophecy of the high priest, when 
he said, ‘It is expedient that one man should die for the people, 
that the whole nation perish not.” To this, also, refer those words 
of Christ, “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me;” 
implying that his uplifting was indispensable, not only as one 
link in the chain, but as the great event of his incarnation, for 
which all others were but a preparation, and upon which hung the 
whole question of man’s velenaies The crucifixion was the 
subject of that inquiry, ‘Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory?” Was it not necessary, if man 
was to be saved, that the Messiah should sufferdeath? Notruth 
of Christianity is declared more frequently, or in a greater variety 
of forms, than that ‘* without shedding of blood is no remission.” 
To deny, therefore, that Christ became incarnate on purpose to 
suffer death, as the great event of his mission, and to affirm in- 
stead, that he died merely because death lay across his path, and 
he must suffer it or forego his benevolent design, is to oppose the 
entire current of Scripture, and to degrade that stupendous sacri- 
fice to a level with common martyrdom. Martyrs suffer death 
because it meets them on their way, and they cannot avoid it. 
without turning aside from the Christian race. Has the death of 
Christ no higher significance? Is he only the first great martyr 
in the Christian cause? If so, then neither in respect to his suf- 
ferings nor his fortitude has he the pre-eminence over his disciples. 
Thousands have suffered deaths as ignominious, and far more 
excruciating, with less expression of pain. Thousands ofsaints have 
passed through the extremest agonies, not only without a groan, 
but with triumphant songs of holy joy—while their divine Master 
cried out under the anguish of his spirit, and made complaint to 
God. Is it credible that he had no more to suffer than they? Is 
it worthy of a moment’s belief, that, like other holy martyrs, he 
had only to endure in that dark hour the contradiction of sinners 
against himself? No; in the sorrows of Gethsemane, in the 
groans and lamentations of Calvary, we read a deeper meaning., 
Undoubtedly there was a bitterness in this death that can be pre- 
dicated of no other since the world began. It was the bitterness of 
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sin, not his own, but of the race for which he died. He tasted death 
forevery nan—for every man’s sin. “ Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made acurse for us.”” ‘‘ He hath made himto 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the righit- 
eousnessofGodinhim.” Foronewho knew nosintohe made sin, 
must mean to be made a sin-offering. The Jewish idea of a sin- 
offering was that of a victim sacrificed on account of some offense 
committed, by means of which the offender was released from 
certain penal liabilities, which he must otherwise have suffered. 
This must have been the idea conveyed by the language in ques- 
tion to Paul’s immediate readers. ‘This is the sense attached to 
it by the Church in every age, and this alone agrees with sound 
Christian experience. Here, then, was the source of our Sa- 
viour’s agony, and this was the solemn import of his death. He 
died that he might put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, and 
bring many sons and daughters untoGod. But in doing this, he 
had to bear unearthly sufferings. His sensitive and affectionate 
nature had to endure the awful hidings of his Father’s face. 
Here was that death, and that depth of agony in death, referred 
to in the text. I know it is affirmed that we are not to suppose 
that the reality, in this sublime scene, exactly corresponds with 
the appearance. It is a representation, we are told, and we must 
be content to take what it expresses, as if it were real. To this 
chilling and ghastly theory, I have only time to say, that it is 
alike repugnant to Scripture and to the confiding impulses of a 
genuine piety. On this point, Dr. Chalmers holds the following 
impressive language: “It was not the parade of an unreal suf- 
fering that he [the Saviour] had to encounter; but a deep and 
dreadful endurance. It was not a triumphant promenade through 
this lower world, made easy over all its obstacles by the ener- 
gies of his Godhead; but a conflict of toil and of strenuousness. 
It was not an egress from heaven ona journey brightened through 
all its stages by the hope of a smooth and gentle return; but it 
was such an exile from heaven as made his ascent and his re-ad- 
mittance there the fruit of a hard-won victory. We have nothing 
but the facts of revelation to guide or inform us; and yet from 
these we most assuredly gather that the Saviour, in stepping 
down from the elevation of his past eternity, incurred a substan- 
tial degradation ; that when he wrapped himself in the humanity 
of our nature, he put on the whole of its infirmities and sorrows ; 
that, for the joy which he renounced, he became acquainted with 
grief, and a grief, too, commensurate to the whole burden of our 
world’s atonement ; that the hidings of his Father’s countenance 
were terrifying to his soul ; and when the offended justice of the 
Godhead was laid upon his person, it required the whole strength 
of the Godhead to sustain it. What mean the agonies of the 
garden? What mean the bitter cries and complainings of aban- 
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donment upon the cross? What meaneth the prayer that the 
cup might pass away from him; and the struggle of a lofty reso- 
lution with the agonies of a mighty and unknown distress ; and 
the evident symptoms of a great and toilsome achievement 
throughout the whole progress of this undertaking; and angels 
looking down from their eminences, as on a field of contest, 
where a great Captain had to put forth the travailing of his 
strength, and to spoil principalities and powers, and to make a 
show of them openly? Was there nothing in alt this, do you 
think, but the mockery of a humiliation that was never felt ; the 
mockery of a pain that was never suffered; the mockery of a 
battle that was never fought? No; be assured that there was 
on that day a real vindication of God’s insulted majesty. On 
that day there was the real transference of an avenging hand 
from the heads of the guilty to the head of the innocent. Qn 
that day one man died for the people, and there was an actual 
laying on of the iniquities of us all. It was a war of strength 
and of suffering in highest possible aggravation, because a war 
of elements which were infinite.” 

We have now seen how the principle of the text realizes its 
first great fulfilment in the work of redemption. Here we have 
eternal life through the death of the Prince of Life. Not until 
the cause of Christianity seemed utterly ruined, was the corner- 
stone of its prosperity fairly laid. When its divine Author bowed. 
his head and gave up the ghost, the hearts of his disciples, in 
sympathy with the preternatural darkness that veiled the hour, 
sank in despair of the kingdom they hoped to see, while his 
enemies raised the shout of triumph over their fallen victim. 
Yet the despondency of the former and the exultation of the 
latter were equally groundless. From that very death, the 
subject of so much lamentation and rejoicing, sprang the germ of 
an endless life. Then, for the first time, was death itself con- 
quered ; then was bruised the head of him who had wielded the 
power of death ; then was laid the foundation of that righteous- 
ness wrice 1s the only basis of reconciliation with God ; then, 
with the rending of the temple-vail, was opened the way into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus: then, indeed, were uplifted 
the flood-gates of blessing upon our world. The death of Christ! 
what has it not procured for us? What good thing have we in 
this world, what hope for in that which is to come, that we did 
not receive through this great event? ‘ Verily, except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” What an immense harvest 
has this death produced! Once it was but a handful of corn 
in the top of the mountains; now, the fruit thereof shakes like 
Lebanon. And we cannot but notice here the ratio and the law 
of increase. A single grain of wheat, by mouldering in the 
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earth, not only reproduces itself in a new and more beautiful 
form of life, but it multiplies itself many-fold. For one, you 
have hundreds. By venturing all, you receive your own with 
interest. ‘This vegetable death takes your seed-corn, and, after 
well-nigh destroying it, returns it to you, no longer the little 
handful of precious grain, but full measure, shaken together, 
pressed down, and running over. 

In the text, Christ represents himself as such a seed-corn, un- 
dergoing death, that he may bring forth much fruit. It was but 
one seed planted two thousand years ago; but who can estimate 
the rate of its increase? From that single germ have sprung all 
the plants of righteousness which have gladdened the earth. 
How many have already been gathered and garnered like shocks 
of corn fully ripe in their season. What rich and extensive har- 
vests are still glistening in the sun, and whitening for the sickle! 
And when all that future ages shall give to Christ, even to the 
last gleanings of the vintage, are secured, and the angel-reapers 
shall shout the harvest-home; and of all the myriads which 
have passed in vision before the patriarch of Mamre, as the stars 
of heaven and as the sands upon the sea-shore, not one shall 
be missing in that final assemblage,—then will there be formed a 
company which no man can number, but all and each of whom 
can trace back their origin to that one precious seed promised in 
Isaac and planted on Calvary, and of whom the whole family is 
named. And then, oh! then will they lift the shout of praise 
like the voice of many waters, saying: ‘ Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive riches and honor and blessing ; for thou 
hast redeemed us out of every tongue and kindred and people 
and nation under heaven, and hast made us kings and priests 
unto God.” 

This thought brings to view that most precious and comforting 
doctrine, the union of Christ and his followers. The life in the 
seed-corn and the life in the fruit is one and the same. So also 
is the life of Christ and his members. It is his Spirit that dwells 
in them and forms his image on their souls. It produces the 
same mind in them that was also in Christ Jesus. Being thus 
engrafted into Christ, believers are subject to the same law of 
self-denial to which he submitted in the days of his flesh, and 
which he lays down in the text. They also must undergo a spe- 
cies of moral death, before they can enter into life. This thought 
is expressed in the words following the text: ‘He that loveth his 
life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world, shall 
keep it unto life eternal.” In other words: he who lives only to 

lease himself, will fail of life’s great end ; while he who sacri- 
ces his personal comforts, even to the extent of laying down 
life itself, when duty to Christ requires it, will certainly secure 
all that is valuable here, and an incorruptible inheritance here- 
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after. Thus one law pertains to the Master and the disciple; 

and, surely, it is enough for the disciple that he be as his Master ; 
enough for the servant that he be as his Lord. And if we are 

to share in his joy and triumph, we must expect also to share 

in his sorrow and his humiliation. ‘If one died for all,” affirms 

the apostle, “then were all dead.” ‘Know ye not that so 

many of us as were baptized into Christ, were baptized into his 
death?” Not only was he crucified, but we, says Paul, are 
crucified with him. Not literally indeed, but spiritually. This 

is that denial of self, that death unto sin, foreshadowed in the 

text: ‘Our old man is crucified with him, that the body of sin 

might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.” It 

is by such a crucifixion that the believer becomes first united to 
Christ. In the pride and fulness of the unrenewed man, he 

feels himself to be strong and rich, and in need of nothing for bis. 

soul, for which he has not in creature good an ample supply 

He may be conscious indeed of ignorance and folly, but that is 

the result of carelessness and neglect, which can be easily 
remedied. He may be sensible that he has led a sinful life, but 

that he can repent of and reform. He supposes that God is 
offended with his evil conduct, but he can appease him by good 
behavior. He will not lay claim to much personal righteousness 

now, but he thinks he can readily acquire it. He fancies in him- 

self, or at hand, all the resources he needs for any emergency » 
likely to arise. He is whole, and needs no physician ; he is 
strong, and needs no help. He takes counsel only of himself; - 
lives only for himself. God is not in all his thoughts. Now, 

the problem is, how to translate this self-complacent and self- 
sufficient rebel from the service of Satan to the service of Christ, 
and clothe him with the graces of the Spirit. It is a great ee | 
change, and can be effected only through the agency of death. 
The man must die before he can live ; nay, he must suffer a most 
painful death; he must be crucified. So was it with persecuting 
Saul: “I was alive without the law once; but when the tom- 
mandment came, sin revived, and I died.”” The strong man of 

the heart will keep his goods in peace, until a stronger than he, 

the Holy Spirit, cometh and taketh away that wherein he trusted, 
and spoileth him of his fancied wealth. The scantiness and rot- 
tenness of his own merits become more and more apparent as 

the spiritual illumination increases. It is a severe conflict, to 
give up as worthless what he had fain hoped would have met 
with divine acceptance. It is like tearing the flesh from his 
bones. He contends for every inch of ground, and surrenders 
one claim after another only when it is possible to hold it no 
longer. At last, there remains but a single plank of the vesseh- 

in which he had fondly hoped to have made a successful vo poe 
to heaven. To this he clings. For this he makes deapooeie ) 
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fight. There is renewed and concentrated the intensest spirit 
of the war. The controversy is reduced now to a single point. 
It is his last hope; and to fail seems like throwing himself into 
the abyss of perdition. He dares not relinquish his hold; yet 
he must. ’Tis death if I do, he says. Yes, it is the very death 
he must die, or never be saved. It is dying to his own right- 
eousness, which is dying unto sin, that he may live unto the 
righteousness of God. This letting go the last hope founded 
upon any doings of his own, before his feet have yet touched the 
rock Christ Jesus, may well be called dying. It is such often, 
in the agony of the process. It is such always in the change 
wrought upon the Spirit in regard to its former dependences, 
hopes, joys, and fears. He who has experienced this death, no 
longer trusts to his own righteousness. All his works have 
become as filthy rags in his sight. He now loathes himself for 
the very things which once made him proud. He no longer 
trusts in his own strength. He has proved that to be utter weak- 
ness, and he dares not rely upon it for one moment. He no 
longer lives to please himself alone. Such an object of life 
seems mean and contemptible and wicked in his eyes, and 
he turns away from it with abhorrence. In these, and many 
other respects, he is dead unto sin. He is also crucified to the 
world. He renounces its principles; he is indifferent to its 
. pleasures. Its riches and honors cease to dazzle and intoxicate 
him. He recoils from its companionship, as neither safe nor 
congenial. 

But the change which has passed over him is not all death. 
He has not lost all his former enjoyments, to receive nothing in 
their place. As in the case of the decomposed corn of wheat, 
this very death has evolved a new principle of life. True, says 
the subject of this experience, “ I am crucified with Christ, never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” For the 
righteousness he has renounced, he finds a better in the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the world. In place of his own 
strength, he has an almighty arm on which to lean. That love 
once fixed upon himself is now placed upon an infinitely worthier 
object. The pleasures of the world give place tothe joys of com- 
munion with God, while the society of the pious has a charm 
which he never found in that of the ungodly. He dies unto him- 
self just because he lives unto God. But for this new object of 
interest and affection, the old never could have been dispossessed. 
Christ alone can cast out Satan. Until Jesus enters and ascends 
the throne, the enemy holds his place and power. But in this 
death-birth Christ is formed in the soul, the hope of glory. He 
becomes a new centre of attraction—a new object of worship 
and service—a new power wherewith to subdue the hosts of sin, 
and win the prize of life. From this moment the method of ope- 
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rationis reversed. The subject of the change had ever proceeded 
on the principle that holiness is the way to pardon. He now takes 
the ground that pardon is the way to holiness. All hope of making 
progress by works alone is taken away. Overwhelmed with 
conscious guilt and ruin, his very first request is, that all may be 
forgiven. Without this, he dare not, cannot take the first step in 
obedience. With so dark a cloud of condemnation hanging over 
him, what can he do? Howcan he work the works of righteous- 
ness? His utmost endeavors cannot turn away the wrath of God; 
and yet, till it 2s turned away, he can render no acceptable service, 
for ‘‘they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to make a beginning on the path of reformation, 
until by an act of sovereign grace, proceeding on the basis of 
Christ’s righteousness, his sins are pardoned, and his person jus- 
tified before God. To obtain such an amnesty is the sinner’s first 
care; till this is gained, every thing is at a stand. The moment 
it is granted, the emancipated soul bounds forward on the way of 
holy obedience, with a step the more elastic, and a zeal the more 
generous, because he is already forgiven. He runs, not that he 
may find, but because he has tound a Saviour. 

Finally, the text reminds us of the last glorious change which 
awaits the believer. 

It does not belong to the present economy to complete the 
work of sanctification on this side the grave. So intimate is the 
connection of the sinning soul and its fallen companion, the body, 
and so powerful for evil is the influence of the latter upon the 
former, that the spirit never can rise to the perfection of holiness 
and bliss while it remains a tenant of the flesh. This earthly 
clod will ever hang as a heavy drag upon its purest and loftiest 
aspirations. Hencein this tabernacle the saints “do groan, being 
burdened ; not for that they would be unclothed, but clothed upon 
with their house which is from heaven, that mortality may be 
swallowed up of life.” This ardent desire of the renewed mind 
cannot be realized but by the interventionofdeath. That dreaded 
change is a necessary step in the sublime process which begins 
in regeneration, and is consummated in the resurrection. ‘ Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” We have seen how 
this was realized in the person of Christ. His people also must 
follow him through that dark passage on their way to glory. So 
completely has the body sympathized with the indwelling spirit 
in its guilty revolt; so fearfully has it suffered from the shock 
and ruin of the fall; so wrecked has it been by the terrific storm 
which has passed over it; so diseased is it in every part by the 
polluting contagion of sin, that, to become a fit temple for the 
ransomed and perfected soul, it must be taken down and utterly 
demolished,—it must go into dissolution, and then be raised again 
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a new and spiritual form, made like unto Christ’s glorious body, 
purged from the last stains of sin, and fitted for the residence of 
a pure and spotless soul—no longer a hindrance to worship, but 
a perfect and powerful instrument of expression and action, giving 
fulland complete effect to the sublimest thoughts and most ecstatic 
emotions the soul wishes to utter, to the most difficult services 
it desires to perform. Then, “ when thiscorruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord JesusChrist. Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, for as much as ye know that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord.” 





EARNESTNESS IN RELIGION. 


CHRISTIAN READER! are you, as a new creature, in earnest? 
Does the new life breathe within you? Are its earnest pul- 
sations there ? 


“Ts it your being’s only end and aim 
To add new glories to your Maker's name ?” 


Every thing else is earnest with its own proper life; the earth 
and storms; the sun and moon; the nations rushing along in 
strife and commotion; disease wasting at noon and night. Death! 
oh, Death! how earnest in his work! ‘Time is in earnest. 
Nothing retards the rolling of its great wheel! Ages give it 
momentum. As itnears the great depot, its velocity is bewilder- 
ing us! God is in earnest. His government moves right on— 
keeps his throne amid the heavings of earth’s revolutions. 
How earnest in his judgments! The mighty grandeur of men 
he treads beneath his feet, when it rises to oppose him. How 
earnest in his faithfulness! Time rolls on, but not a promise 
fails. How earnest is redeeming love! Far, far back of 
creation’s morn, it anticipates and resolves; and half way down 
the history of man comes the Shiloh. Floods of ungodly men 
have arisen to drown or worry out its earnest compassion ;° but 
on it loves, subdues, and saves. How earnest is Christ in his 
work! See him in the manger; in the life he lived; at the Sea 
of Galilee; at the well of Jacob; working ; saving moments; 
seizing opportunities where his melting love might spend itself. 
Go with him into that last feast; join, if.it be possible for the. 
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human heart, inthat prayer. What earnestnessoflove! Spend 
with him that lone midnight hour in the garden! Follow him to 
his trial, and attend it through! Oh! see him die! No indiffer- 
ence, no irresolution here. Who is that low in the tomb, cold, 
mangled, and silent, the victim of earth’s hatred and violence ? 
He must conquer Death; and down he goes to meet him in his 
own domain. How earnest, earnest is all this! How earnest is 
the work of intercession for us! Oh! what would it avail for us 
if dove coldly! The Spirit comes down in earnest to bring us 
to Christ. How earnest is forgiving love! No blackness of 
guilt can turn it away from the penitent. Christian, do you not 
know that divine forbearance is in earnest with you? Where 
had you been, were it luke-warm? And now, are you earnest 
too? If youare Christ’s, it must be so. The life of his kingdom 
is of him, and will be like its source. 





A WORD TO YOU. 


Srupip sinner! a word to you! Is it possible for you to 
remain stupid, amid the awakening interests that now encircle 
ou? A srupip sinNER! How incongruous the phrase sounds! 
Rebellion against Jehovah’s government is proved against thee ; 
and yet thou art stupid. Jesus poured out his blood for thee; 
and yet thou art stupid. Thou art one, over whose conversion 
the angels of heaven would rejoice ; and yet, concerning this 
momentous subject, thou art stupid. Hell yawns to engulf thee; 
heaven invites thee; in a short time the grave will inclose th 
body; and if thou diest as thou now art, the world of despair 
will be the abode of thy soul. Every moment thou art exposed 
to such a dread exchange of worlds. And canst thou be stupid? 
Awake, stupid sinner! or thou wilt soon lift up thine eyes “ being 
in torment.” 

Opposing sinner! a word to you! Why do you oppose religion?. 
What can you gain by sucha course? Your neighbor, that stupid 
sinner, also —- the,truth of the gospel, but he does not so 
boldly unfurl the flag of hostility as you do. You boisterously 
proclaim war against God. You glory in your shame. Do not 
oppose the only system that can save you from utter ruin. Do 
not beat away the sole life-boat that floats alongside your tossed 
and sinking bark. ‘Stop! poor sinner! stop and think!” * 

Awakened sinner! a word to you! . The mercy of God is indeed 
great to you, if he has begun to show you something of your 
condition. Had it not been for the Spirit’s awakening influences, 
you would have slumbered on undisturbed. But remember, you 
are none the better merely because you are awakened. If you 
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are nota Christian, you are at this moment an opposing sinner at 
heart, however much you may be awakened to a sense of your 
guilt and danger. Do you feel yourself 


“Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound ?” 


Then flee to Jesus without delay. Think not that because you 
are awakened, you are‘safe. Hell is peopled with those who on 
earth were awakened sinners. 

Distressed sinner! a word to you! Do not suppose that your 
distress merits any favor for you at the hand of God. If sinners 
suppose that because they are so much distressed, God will have 
mercy on them, they contemn those agonies which were endured 
on Calvary. Your increased distress is the fruit of your pros 
tracted rebellion. Do not, then, imagine for a moment that 
your tears and anguish and cries shall be reckoned to make up 
any part—no, not the smallest fraction—of the ground of your 
acceptance with God. Your only source of hope can be expressed 
in three short words, faith in Christ. The language of your 


heart must be, 
“Simply to thy cross I cling.” 


Then all shall be peace between your troubled soul and your 
offended God. 

Hoping sinner! a word to you! Is your only hope in the 
atoning blood of the Lamb of God? If so, I rejoice. You will 
be kept by the power of God, through faith, unto salvation. But 
examine well. You may have deceived yourself. Read the 
parable of the ten virgins, and contemplate its leading sentiment, 
which is this: Make thorough preparation for the hour of trial. 
Take oil in your vessels with your lamps. Do you indeed hope 
that your feet are taken from the miry clay, and are placed upon 
the rock? Then will you sing, “Oh, to grace how great a debtor!” 
Do you begin to taste the gospel feast? Then will you be con- 
strained to say— 


“Why was J made to hear thy voice, 
And enter while there’s room, 
While thousands make a wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come?” 


Do you hope that you now inquire the way to Zion, with your 
face thitherward? Then cast your eye upon the multitudes in 
that broad road that leads to death. Go, young convert! Warn 
that stupid sinner. Expostulate with that opposing sinner. 
Exhort that awakened sinner. Plead in melting terms with that 
distressed sinner. In the deep fervor of your soul, tell them all 
what a Saviour you have found ! 





